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THE UNITED “STAt as “Ore AME RIDA, 


DELAWARE. 


Astronomical Position.—Between latitudes 38° 28’ 
and 39° 47’ north, and longitudes 1° 16’ and 2° 06’ east from 
Washington, or 74° 56/ and 75° 46’ west from Greenwich. 

Doundartes BW or ier. the State of Pennsylvania; 
eastern, Delaware Bay (which separates it from the State of 
New Jersey) and the Atlantic Ocean; southern and western, 
the State of Maryland. 

Dimensions.—Delaware occupies the north-eastern por- 
tion of the peninsula between the Delaware and Chesapeake. 
The length of the State, north and South, is about 92 or 98 
miles, and the width thereof varies from 37 miles in the south- 
ern portion, to less than 12 miles in the north. Its area is 
2,120 square miles. 

Physicat Aspect.—Nearly the whole of Delaware lies 
on the Atlantic plain. The northern part, as far south as 
Christiania Creek, belongs to the primary tracts, and is hilly 
and somewhat rugged; but there are no hills exceeding 500 
feet in hight above theocean. South of the creek above- named 
the surface is nearly level, the general slope being toward the 
Delaware River and the ocean. In the south-west the slope is 
toward the Chesapeake; and near the western boundary a 
table-land, or low sandy ridge, nowhere more than sixty or 
seventy feet in hight, passes through the State nearly north 
and south, and forms the watershed of the peninsula. ‘This 
table-land abounds with swamps, in which most of the rivers 
and streams have their sources, some flowing west into the 
Chesapeake, and others east Into the Delaware. At the south- 
ern extremity of the State is the Cypress Swamp, a morass 
twelve miles in length and six in width, including an area of 
fifty thousand acres of land, the whole of which is a high and 
level basin, very wet, though undoubtedly the most eley ated 
position between the sea and the bay. This sw ainp contains 
a great variety of trees and evergreen shrubs, and 1s infested 
with wild animals and noxious reptiles, It is also a source of 
pestiferous miasms, which render the neighborhood extremely 
unhealthy. The low shore along the Delaware and Atlantic 
is in many parts marshy ; but, in “general, the shore-line toward 
the ocean is formed by long sandy beaches, which inclose shal- 
low bays, or more properly, lagoons, the recipients of innumer- 
able small sluggish streams from the interior. 

Rivers. Bays, etce.—The rivers of Delaware are none 
of them |: arge, and most of them are little more than creeks, 
generally rising within the State, and flowing into the Del la- 
ware, ‘The Brandy wine, however, comes in from Pennsylva- 
nia; and the Choptank, Nanticoke and Pocomoke, the head 
waters of which are within Delaware, have the ereatest Jength 
of their courses in Maryland, and flow igito the Chesape ake, 
All the rivers are generally wide in proportion to their length, 
and though none have great depth, most of them have a tew 
mules of navigation for small craft from their mouths. The 
Brandy wine (Brandewyne or Brandy River of the Dutch) is an 
exception ; in the upper part of its course it is a valuable mill- 
stream; but at Wilmington it receives Christiania Creek, and 
becomes navigable for large ships, and small vessels go up the 
Christiania some considerable distance. The Apoquinimy, or 
Appoquinnimink River, Duck Creek, Jones’ Creek, Mother, 
or Murder Kill, Mispilion, or Mospihon Creek, Broad Kill (the 
Hoerenkill of the Dutch) and Indian River, are the other prin- 
cipal streams. 

Delaware Bay is a fine estuary, about sixty miles in length 
by twenty-five or thirty miles in greatest width, but contract: 
ing toward the north to less than five miles, and where it opens 
to the sea, between Cape May and Cape Henlopen, the width 
is not more than fifteen miles. The main channel admits the 
largest vessels to the head of the bay and into the river; 
but it is made rather tortuous and intricate by the numer ous 
shoals which nearly fill the central portion. These are formed 
by long narrow sand-banks, trending north-west and south-east, 
between which there are several channels admitting small ves. 
sels, Rehoboth Bay, nine miles south of Cape Henlopen, is a 
spacious but shallow basin at the mouth of Indian River, not 
admitting vessels of more than six feet draft. It isinclosed by 
a leng sand-beach, which protects it from the ocean. 

Climate, Soil, Products, ete,—In the northern part 
of the State, along the Delaware River and Bay, and for aight 
or ten miles inla and, the soils are generally rich clays, on 
which the most useful agricultural staples can be easily culti- 

rated ; from thence to the swamps the soil is light and sandy, 
and of an inferior quality; and the central and southern parts 
have also a sandy soil, which becomes more unproductive as 
the south is approached, Bog-iron ore is found in the swampy 
tracts of the latter section, and has long been used for eco- 
nomic purposes. Shell marl, highly valuable in agriculture, also 
occurs abundantly; and in fhe “north is found kaolin, or porce- 
Jain clay, which has supplied the Philadelphia w orks with 

valuable earth, The climate of Delaware is mild, and highly 
favorable to agricultural pursuits. Peaches and smaller (Bane 
grow abundantly, and the supply of these, as well as of vegeta- 
bles, furnished to the New York and Philadelphia m: urkets, is 
enormous, The northern and more elevated region has a re- 
markably salubrious atmosphere, but where the land is swampy, 


as in the southern parts of the State, epidemic sicknesses pre- 


vail to a considerable extent. 
similar to those of the middle region of the Atlantic States. 
Some large timber grows in the north, and throughout the 
State, in localities, woods of various kinds are found. 

Cities, Towns, ete.—Dover, the capital, is situated on 
high ground between the two principal branches of Jones’ 


The natural productions are 








large public square, on which stands the State House and 
other public buildings. 

Wilmington is a port of entry and a large manufacturing 
city. It is situated between Brandywine and Christiania 
creeks, one mile above their junction, in the middle of one of 

the finest agricultural districts of the Middle States, It occu- 

pies an elev ‘ated site, and is regularly laid out. Manufactures 
of various kinds are carried on, and it has also a considera- 
ble commerce and transit trade. The Brandywine is navigable 
for merchantmen, and Christiania Creek for vessels drawing 
eight feet water. On the former are numerous extensive flour- 
ing-mills. 

Newcastle is situate about five miles south-south-west of 
Wilmington, and is also a place of considerable manufacturing 
industry. It is connected with Wilmington by railroad, and 
is also the eastern terminus of the Neweastle and Frenchtown 

tailroad. The manufactures carried on are various, and in- 
clude machinery, ete. “s 

Delaware City is the eastern terminus of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, where it meets the river. It is a small town, 
but has an active trade. Other principal towns are Milford, 
Georgetown, Port Penn, Lewes, Smyrna and Seaforth, 

History. —Lord De la W ar, Governor of Virginia, appears 
to have been the first to enter the bay, which thence took his 
name. This wasin 1610. The Dutch, from whom the names 
of its capes are derived, frequented it soon after, and had a 
post at Hcerenkill. The Swedish W. a Company, ¢ chartered in 
16385 by Oxenstiern, sent out in 1637 a ship with a body of 
colonists under Peter Menewe or Minuit In the following 
year Minuits ascended the Brandywine River, and there built 
Fort Christiania. The Dutch, however, had never relinquished 
their claim in this region, and in 1651 they built Fort Cassimir 
on the site of Newcastle. The subsequent settlements of the 
Swedes were mostly within the present limits of Pennsylvania, 
where New Gottenburg, the capitial of new Sweden, was 
founded on the island of Tinieum, In 1655 a small force from 
New Amsterdam reduced the Swedish settlements, which were 
incorporated with New Netherlands, and with that colony 
taken possession of by the English in 1664. The settlements 
on the Delaware, although this region fell within the chartered 
limits of Maryland, were attached to the province of New York 
until 1681, when they were purchased of the Duke of York by 
William Penn, who annexed them to Pennsylvania under the 
nae of the “ Territories,” or the “Three Lower Counties on 

the Delaware.” They continued subordinate to that province, 
shough with a distinct legislature, from 1701 until 1776, when 
Delaware declared itself an independent State. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 


Astronomical Position. 
and 89° 00’ north, and longitudes 0° 04’ east and 0° 04’ west 
from Washington, or 76° 58’ and 77° 06’ west from Greenwich. 

Boundaries. — North, north-east and south-east, the 
State of Maryland; and south- west, the State of Virginia, ‘from 
which the Potomac River separates it. 

Dimensions.—The District as originally laid out was a 
square of ten miles, the diagonal lines of which were north 


and south, and east and west, the northern point ne on. 


Jones’ Point, the upper cape of Hunting Creek. The area 

thus 100 square miles. In 1846 the western portion or oot 
of Alexandria was ceded to Virginia, reducing the area to 
about 60 square miles. 

Physical Aspect.—The surface is diversified by hills 
and valleys, and in some parts the hills are sufficiently high to 
command extensive views of the surrounding country. The 
soil is of average fertility, producing freely wheat, rye, oats, 
corn, potatoes, tobaceo, etc., and being well adapted to peaches 
and the smaller fruits. The Potomac washes its western 
boundary; and two of its tributaries—Rock Oreck, from the 
north, and which separates Washington from Georg vetown, and 
Eastern Branch, from the north-east, on the north bank of 
which W ashington is built—disembogue within the District. 
The Potomac also receives within its limits several smaller 
affluents, one of which, the Tiber, flows through the capital. 
The capacities of the Potomac are sufficient for ships of large 
tonnage. The climate is moist and warm, and in consequence 
of local miasins not v ery salubrious. 

Government.—The late Territorial form of gover nment 
of the District ee in a Governor, Territorial Legislature, 
and Board of Public-Works was abolished by Congress in 
1874; and the powers wielded by said officers were conferred 
temporarily, in a modified form, upon three Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. By the 
same Act a joint committee of the two houses of Congress was 
constituted to prepare a permanent form of government. No 
provision exists for representation in Congress. There is no 
city government in the District. Congress has resumed exclu- 
sive legislation for the District. The expenses are defrayed by 
appropriations made by the general government and by local 
taxation. The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, having 
general jurisdiction, and a Police Court, wherein minor ‘offences 
are tried without a jury. The Supreme Court consists of a 
chief justice and four associate justices, appointed by the Pres- 
ident for life or good behavior and confirmed by the Senate. 
The two houses of Congress have a joint committee on the 
District, who report from time to time the appropriations need- 








—Between latitudes 38° 51’ 








Cities of the District.—These are the city of Wash- 
ington and the city of Georgetown. 

“Wasnineron, the federal capital and seat of government, is 
situated on the left bank of the Potomac, between Rock River 
and the Anacostia or Eastern Branch, 300 miles from the ocean. 
Latitude 38° 56’ north, and longitude 77° 02’ west of Green- 
wich. The site has an undulating surface, and is surrounded 
by an amphitheater of hills of ‘moderate eles ration, covered 
with trees and shrubbery, and commanding from many points 
picturesque views. The city extends north-west and south-east 
about four miles and a half, and east and south about two miles 
aud a half. The streets run north and south, and east and 
west, crossing at right angles, with the exception of fifteen, 
which bear the names of States. The public buildings occupy 
the most conspicuous sites. The Capitol commands the streets 
called Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania avenues, and the 
President’s Mansion, Pennsylvania, Vegmont, New York and 
Connecticut avenues. P ennsyly ania Avenue stretches from 
Georgetown to the Eastern Branch, about four miles, and be- 
tween the Capitol and Mansion is 160 fect wide. The remaining 
streets have a width of 70 to 100 feet. The other publie build- 
ings are—the editice of the State Department, the Treasury 
Buildings , the War and Navy Offices, the Offices of the Interior 
Dep artment, the General Post-Office, the National Obserya- 
tory, the Arsenal and Navy Yard, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Coast Survey Office, the City Tee ul, several colleges, cte. 

The Capitol is situated on an area of thirty acres, melosed 
by an iron fence, and is so elevated,as to command an extensiy e 
view. Its erection was commenced in 1798; but the works 
were suspended during the embargo, and much that had been 
accomplished was subsequently ¢ destroyed by the British, so 
that, in 1815, it was found necessary to reconstruct the w hole 
edifice, ‘The dimensions of the original building were: length 
of front 352 feet 4 inches, depth of wings 121 feet 6 inches, and 
hight to top of central ‘dome 145 feet, The cost las been 
about two million dollars, Two additional wings have since 
been added, cach 238 by 140 fect, and the Capitol As NOW ap- 
pearing, including the space between the wings, will cover an 
area of four acres and a half. The central building is snr- 
mounted by a magnificent dome, constructed of cast iron, and 
rising to, the hight of 300 feet above the basement floor of the 
building. A spiral stairway between the inner and outer shells 
affords a means of ascent to the summit of the dome, from 
which an extended view of the city and its surroundings is had. 

The bronze door, which forms the entrance to the Rotunda 
from the eastern and main portico of the Capitol, is a work of 
great merit; it was designed and modeled in Rome in 1858 by 
Randolph Rogers, an American artist, and cast in Munich in 

1861. It is 17 fect high, 9 feet wide and cost $30,000. There 
are eight panels in the door, each representing a scene in the 
life of Columbus, and the statucttes, sixteen in number, be- 
tween the panels and on the sides of the door , represent his 
eminent contemporaries, At the entrance to the Senate Cham- 
ber are bronze doors, designed by Crawford and finished after 
his death by Reinhart, of Baltimore. The casts were executed 
at Cl ae Mass., and illustrate scenes in the life of Washing- 
ton. The Rotunda occupies the old or central building, is 96 
fect in diameter and rises to the entire hight of the interior of 
the dome. It is surrounded by an ordonnance of fluted pilas- 
ters 30 feet in hight, and on the walls between are eight fine 
paintings, cach 18 feet by 12, representing memorable. scenes 
im the history of our country. The walls above these paint- 
ings are ornamented with panels of arabesque in bass-relief, 
and in the panels over the four doors of the Rotunda are alto- 
relievos in stone. The Senate Chamber in the north w ne and 
the Hall of Representatives in the south wing are each large 
and handsome apartments. The old Hall of Representatives 
in the south wing of the center building is the most st: ately 
and beautiful apartment in the whole edifice. It is semicireu- 
lar in form, 95 feet long and 60 feet in hight. It is now used 
as a repository for historical paintings and “sculptures. 

The Capitol grounds are not only extensive, but are kept in 
the very neatest order, constituting one of the p leasantest prom- 
enades in the metropolis, They are adorned with a great va- 
riety of American trees; and fountains and basins of pure wa- 
ter enliven them in various parts, and their interest is enhanced 
by groups of historical statuary. 

“The Hxecutive Mansion stands about one mile from the 
Capitol, and occupies the center of a plot of twenty acres, 
The grounds are laid out in gardens, etc. The Mansion has a 
front of 170 feet and is 86 feet deep, and is built of white free- 
stone, with Ionic pilasters, compr ehending two lofty stories 
crowned with a balustrade. The north front is ornamented 

with a lofty portico of four Ionic columns in front, and pro- 
jecting with three columns. In the center of a small square 
in front of the Mansion stands a bronze statue of Jefferson, 
and in Lafayette Square, on the opposite side of Pennsyly ania 
Avenue, an equestrian statue of Jackson. 

The buildings of the State Department, to the north-east of 
the Executive Mansion, and within the same inclosure, are 
plain and of brick. They are 160 feet lone and 55 feet wide, 
two stories high, and contain in all 32 rooms, In this build- 
ing all the diplomatic business of the country is transacted. 
The Treasury buildings stand at the eastern extremity of the 
President’s Square, so called, and is a stone edifice 459 feet 
long and 170 feet wide. In front it has an imposing colon- 
nade. The War Office occupies the north-west corner of the 
square, and is precisely similar in design to the State Depart- 
ment buildings. The buildings occupied by the Navy Depart- 
ment lie directly west of the President’s Mansion, and in the 
War Office buildings. The Interior Department, h: alfa mile from 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


his conviction that there was “no part of the country wherein 
there is not some special likelihood of gold.” Under Spain the 
history of California is only interesting on account of its mis- 
sions, and its population consisted mainly of Indians and_the 
priests and servitors attached to these establishments. When 
Mexico threw off the Spanish authority and became a federal 
republic, California, not having a sufficient number of inhabit- 
ants to formas state, was erected into a territory, and as such 
embraced the -whole region west of New Mexico and north 
of California Baja and Sonora. Thus matters stood until 1844 
or 1845, when parties from the United States began to move 
into the territory; and spent these, on the breaking out 
of the war between Mexico and the United States, took posses- 
sion of the country. At the peace of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, 
2d February, 1848, California was included in the territory 
purchased by and ceded to the Union. About this time the 
opinion of Drake was verified—gold was discovered; and on 
information of the event reaching the Atlantic, a mighty emL- 
gration commenced, not only from the old States, but also 
from E see and Asi: a, Which has since continued. The country 
rapidly filling up, t the military government which had been 
instituted by” the home authorities was superseded by one 
based on a constitution, promulgated by a convention on the 
13th October, 1849. Thus: California became a State, and as 
such was admitted into the Union on the 9th September, 1850; 
but with its original limits diminished by the formation of the 
territories of Utah and New Mexico. 


COLORADO. 


Astronomical Position.—Between latitudes 37° and 
41° north, and longitudes 102° and 109° west from Greenwich, 
or 24° 58’ and 31° 58” west from Washington. 

Boundaries.—Northern, Wyoming Territory and Ne- 
braska; eastern, Nebraska and Kansas; southern, Indian Ter- 
ritory and New Mexico; and western, Utah. 

Dimensions.—Averaze extent cast and west about 375 
miles, and north and south 280 miles. Area, 104,500 sq. m. 

Ph ysical Description,—Colorado is intersected north 
and south by the range of the Rocky Mountains, the eastern 

slope and foot-plains of which are drained by the head streams 
of the Platte, Kansas and Arkansas. The Rio Grande has its 
sources within this Territory and also the Coloradop The 
western region 1s a high table-land, cut up by transverse ranges 
and corresponding valleys. The climate is remarkably equable 
and healthy. The w inters are mild and the summers cool and 
bracing. The scenery is sublime. From Mt. Lincoln, 200 
mountain peaks nearly 13,000 feet high and about 25 of 14,000 
feet and over are visible. The Rocky Mountains here attain 
their loftiest elevation. The parks of Colorado, however, are 
its most remarkable physical characteristics, They consist of 
extensive plateaus or basins, shut in on all sides by lofty mount- 
ains, their surfaces diversified by numerous hills and valleys, 
containing streams that form the head waters of all the large 
rivers of the ee hoty. The four principal parks are in the 
central portion of the Territory, the largest beg San Luis, 
which has an area equal to that of the oaier three combined. 
Much of the country is of course unfit for agriculture, but the 
larger part is w ell suited for cattle -ranges, and much will 
eventually be brought under cultivation. The arid sands of 
the plains have been proved to be merely surface deposits, 
covering a soil of remarkable fertility when moistened. The 
necessary moisture is supplied entirely by irrigation. The 
chief crops are wheat, barley, oats and rye. Veget ables grow 
to an enormous size. Except the parks and valleys, the vast 
region west of the central range is not suitable for cultivation, 
but fine forests and excellent pastur age abound. Thev arieties 
of timber are pine, hemlock, spruce, cedar, fir, cottonwood and 
box-clder, The attractive resources of the Territory, however, 
are the vast deposits of gold, silver and precious stones, which 
are found in the greates £ abundance and are now yielding pro- 
fusely. Silver is chiefly found on the western slope of the 
mountains, and immense beds of coal have been discovered. 
Gypsum beds also exist, and mineral springs, alkaline, sulphur- 
ous, chalybeate, and most of them so strongly charged with 

carbonic acid that they are known as the boiling Springs. 

Cities, Towns, etce.—Denver, the ¢ capital, is beautifully 
situated on a plain at the junction ‘of Cherry Creek with the 
South Platte River, fifteen miles from the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, 5,000 feet above the sea. The city is built on a 
series of pli veaus rising gradually from the river, and presents 
compact rows of handsome residences, fine hotels, theaters, 
banks and school- oe The pr incipal buildings are the Col: 
rae Seminary, the United States Branch Mint, the Roman 

‘atholie Academy and the various churches. All the offices 
of the Territorial government, surveyor-general’s and land-of- 
fices, and the dépots of arms and supplies are located here. 
Central C ity is situated on a tributary of North Clear Creek, 
thirty-nine miles west of Denver. It is irregularly but solidly 
built, contains a United States land- office and an assay office, 
several churches and school buildings. It is the center of an 
exceedingly rich gold mining district, Colorado City is situ- 
ated on a tribut tary of the Arkansas, near the base of Pike’s 
Peak. It is 100 miles south of Denver. Black Llawk, one of 
the chief gold-mining towns of the Territory, is situated high 
up in = mountains, about forty miles west of Denver. The 
other towns of any considerable size are Georgetown, Golden 
City and Canon City. 











sas; but the valuable locations were not discovered until 1859 
on the head-waters of Clear Creek, an affluent of the south 
branch of the Nebraska, near the site of Denver. Since this 
period most part of the country has been prospected with em- 
inent results. This Territory was erected into a Territory by 
an act of Congress, passed 2d March, 1861. It was taken 
partly from New Mexico, but in its greatest extent from IXan- 
s, Nebraska and Utah. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Astronomical Position.—Between latitudes 41° 00’ 
and 42° 02’ north, and longitudes 8° 12’ and 5° 16’ east from 
Washington, or 71° 467 and (oa 50° west from Greenwich. 





Boundaries. Northern, Massachusetts; eastern, Rhode 
Island ; southern, Long Teed. Sound; western, New oa 
Dimensions.— The le eth of the State, east and west, 


is about ninety miles, and the breadth thereof, north and south, 
from sixty to seventy miles. The area included within its 
limits is estimated at 4,750 square miles. 

General Surface.—The aspect of the country is greatly 
diversified by hills and valleys; and much of the surtace is 
rugged, being traversed by several ranges of mountains, or 

rather hills, ‘These are generally of a moderate size, and occur 
in quick succession, presenting a beautiful and constantly vary- 
ing scenery. 

All the principal ranges are continuations of the mountains 
of the States lying northward. The Housatonic 1 range engers 
the State in the north-west, and extends in a southerly direc- 
tion along the Housatonic River to the coast. This is rather a 
succession of groups and eminences than a continuous range. 
The Green Mountain range, coming from Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, passes through | the State, and terminates at West 
Rock, a bluff 400 feet “high, near New Haven. Between this 
and the Connecticut River is the Mount Tom range, which 
terminates at Hast Rock, 370 feet high, also near New Haven. 
The Blue Hills of Southington, a part of this range, have an 
elevation of 1,000 feet. On the east side of the Connecticut is 
a fourth range, which crosses the river at Chatham and termi- 
nates at East Haven. 

The principal valleys of the State are the Housatonic in the 
west, the Connecticut in the center, and the Quinnebaug in the 
east. The valley of the Connecticut varies in breadth from 
ten to sixteen miles, and extends northward from Middletown, 
having in this State a length of about thirty miles. This is 
arich agricultural district. The valleys of the Quinnebaug and 
Housatonic have also fertile soils, and produce fine crops. The 
scenery of these valleys, especially of the valley of the Connec- 
ticut, 1s beautiful, and the landscape varied and romantic. 
The Farmington ead extends from New Haven north, through 
the State between thé Green Mountains and the Mount Tom 

range, and is from three to five miles wide. In the hilly parts 

of the State the soils are of moderate fertility, and are better 
fitted for grass than the cereals, and afford excellent pas- 
turage. 

Rivers.—Few of the streams are navigable, except in their 
lower courses. 
pursuing a southerly course to Middletown, suddenly turns to 
the south-east, and so flows to the Sound. There is a bar at 
its mouth, but vessels drawing ten feet of water can ascend to 
Middl etown, and those not drawing more than eight feet to 
Hartford, fifty miles from the mouth of theriver. The Tunxis, 
or Far mington, is the principal tributary of the Connecticut in 
this State. The Housatonic rises in the west part of Massachu- 
setts, and enters this State near the north-west corner, after 
which it runs in a southerly or south-easterly course to the 
Sound. It has a sloop navigation for a distance of twelve 
miles. The Thames, formed by the junction of the Quinnebaug, 
the Shetucket and the Yantie at Norw ich, empties into the 
Sound at New London, after a navigable course of about four- 
teen miles. All these streams, and numerous smaller ones, are 
applicable for motive-power. 

Long Island Sound.—tThe whole coast of Connecticut 
hes upon Long Island Sound, which is an extensive gulf or 
channel, 140 miles long and 24 miles wide in its broadest part. 
The Sound is the common recipient of all the rivers. It is 
somewhat narrow at its Atlantic or eastern entrance, expands 
in the middle, but toward the west it again gradually contr acts, 
till it joins the harbor of New York by a narrow and crooked 
strait called Pe East River. It admits of a free navigation 
for the largest ships throughout its whole extent. The north- 
ern shore of the Sound is deeply penetrated by numerous bays 
and creeks, affording excellent harbors. The harbor of New 
London is the best in the St: ite, capacious, deep and not liable 
to be frozen over. New Haven harbor has not so greata depth. 
Stonington harbor is well protected by a breakwater, and the 
harbor of Bridgeport has also similar improvements. 

Minerats.—Iron ore of excellent quality, and in great 
abundance, is found in various parts, but mostly in the north- 
west portion of the State. Copper is found in many parts of 
the State, but not in paying quantities. Fine marbles of differ- 
ent characters are abund: ant, and freestone, extensive quarries 
of which exist in the mountain regions, furnishes an excellent 
building material. At Portland are the celebrated quarries of 
the stone bearing its name, where many hands find constant 
employment. Zinc, cobalt, manganese, also ocecur ; and plum- 
bago and other met tals of minor importance have been discov- 
ered at various times and places. 
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whole they are best adapted to grass-growing. The valley of 


_the Connecticut has a strong and fertile argul: aceous loam, 


varying in different sections from a hard, stiff clay to a light, 
sandy loam. In the eastern part of the State the soil is strong, 
warm, fertile and excellent for the grasses. The north-w estern 
part is in some places comparatively cold and sterile. In the 
west are many fertile districts. The climate and vegetation 
correspond nearly with those of Massachusetts, the climate 
differing only in being a little more temperate. 

Huarifor d is situate at the head of steamboat navigation of 
the Connecticut. It contains the State House, the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, a Retreat for the Insane, and 
Trinity College. As a manufacturing city and place of com- 
merce it has many advantages, and is noted for the large 
amount of business done by its banks and insurance companies, 
Fire-arms, machinery, ete., are largely manufactured, and the 
city is also celebrated for its extensive book business, 

New Haven, on a small bay of Long Island Sound, is the 
largest city. Yale College, one of the oldest and best institw 
tions in Americ ‘a, is here Too ated. The coasting trade is exten 
sive, and it has several vessels employed in the whale fisheries 
Steamboats keep up a regular communication with New York, 
and railroads diverge hence to the e: ast, north and west. Con: 
siderable manufactures are carried on in the city. 

Bridgeport, at the mouth of Pequannock River, eighteen 
miles west of New Haven, has a large coasting and fishing i ne 
terest, and considerable manu rctures, Middletown, on the 
Connec ticut, fifteen miles below Hartford, is also engaged in 
commerce and manufactures s, and is the seat of the W esley ran 
University. Wew London and Norwich have considei ‘able 
manufactures and commerce. Among the other principal towns 
are Bristol, Danbury, Derby, Meriden, New Britain, Water- 
bury and W illimantic. 

Most villages of the State are engaged in manufactures, and 
several of them, Stamford, Norw: uk, Guilford and Stoning- 
ton, have considerable coasting trade, and, with few exceptions, 
their railroad facilities are ample. 

History.—Comnecticut consisted originally of two colonies 
—Connecticut and New Haven. The first made settlements 
at Hartford and Windsor in 1633, and at Wethersfield and 
Saybrook in 1635. The New Haven colony was settled in 


1638. Both derived their charters from the Plymouth Com- 
pany. These colonies were united under a royal charter in 
1662. Under the government of Andros they were annexed 
to New England, but this connection only lasted two years, 


During the ey olutionary war Connecticut furnished liber ally 
of men and means. The State ratified the constitution ov the 
9th January, 1788. 





DAKOTA  crerrrrory. 


Astronomical Position.—Between latitudes 42° 20/ 
and 49° 00’ north, and longitudes 96° 207 and 104° 00% west 
from Greenwich, or 19° 18’ and 26° 58’ west from Washington. 

Boundaries.—Northern, British America; eastern, Min- 
nesota; southern, Nebraska; aud wester n, W yoming and Mon- 
tana. 

Dimensions.—Average extent, east and west, about 350 
miles, and north and south, 450 miles, Are: 2,150, 932 sq. m. 

General Descr iption. —The surface ot Dakot: L consists 
largely of prairie, comprising elevated table-lands, in the east- 
ern, middle and northern portions, rising gradually westward 
toward the mountains, and here and there presenting a terraced 
appearance, or ranges of hills. But there is w ithin it nothing 
that could be called mountain, though the blufls along the 
principal streams are occasion: ally dignified by such term. 
In the south-west, and extending into W yoming, are the Black 
Hills and Maunaises Terres or Bad Lands. The Black Mills 
occupy in both Territories an ares a of about 6,000 square miles. 
The base of the hills is 2,500 or 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the highest peaks, 6, Zoo feet. Dakota has numer- 
ous lakes, the largest of which is Winni- Wakin of Devil’s 
Lake, The chief rivers are the Missouri and its great tribu- 
tary or constituent, the Yellow Stone, both of which are navi- 
gable for small steamers in all their course within the limits 
of the Territory, and these will afford convenient routes of 
travel and transportation. With regard to the agricultural 

capacities of Dakota, the report is not favorable. The soil is 
rich in most of the river valleys, but in nearly all its parts 
the rains are insufficient, and the surface aspect consequently 
sterile and forbidding. The eastern portion toward Minne- 
sota, however, is a zood agricultural country, being within 
range of the v vapors from the north- -cast, and along: the rivers 
there are bottom-lands of considerable extent, and these are 
always fertile. The crops in the best agricultur al districts, 
however, suffer greatly from the ravages of the gr asshoppers, 
which appear in such swarms as to ‘destroy whole fields of 
grain or vegetables ina single night. The existence of gold, 
silver, iron, “coal, lead, salt and petroleum in the Black Hills 
has been clearly proved. Coal has also been discovered 1 
great abundance near Fort Rice on the Missouri River. Slate, 
building stone and clay are found in large quantities. 

Touns.— Yankton, the capital, is situated on the left bank 
of the Missouri, seven miles above the mouth of the Dakota 
River. The other principal settlements are Big Sioux Point, 
Elk Point, Bruley Creek, Vermilion, Bonhomme and F ort 
Randall. 

History.—Dakota was originally a part of the Louisiana 
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